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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
British North America 
(Continued from page 75.) 

‘‘ Returning to the junction of the Thompson 
and the Fraser, and following the upward course 
of the latter, the traveller passes through a more 
level district, but finds little to notice save an oc- 
casional fort of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
the addition of some very cousiderable tributaries 
—as the Loon, the Chilcotin, the Quesnelle, Xe., 
to the main stream. At Fort Alexandria he finds 
himself some 400 miles from the mouth of the 
Fraser, and as high as lat. 53°—a spmewhat high 
latitude for a large mass of continent. Yet, even 
here, we are told—‘ The surrounding country is 
beautifully diversified by hill and dale, grove and 
plain. The soil is rich, yielding an abundant 
succession of crops of grain and vegetables, un- 
manured.’ Occasionally, however, the agricul- 
tural operations of the Company’s servants (for as 
we have no other experience to guide us) have 

en much impeded by severe spring and autum- 
nal frosts. Here, too, the Fraser is found navi- 
gable for light steamers, and preparations are being 
emade to connect Alexandria by steam with Fort 
St. George, 150 miles higher up the stream. Be- 
yond Fort St. George, the river, which has hither- 
to been pursuing a main NN W. course, now bends 
completely round to the opposite direction, and 
ascends to its source for some 200 miles through 
one of the immense valleys of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And within this bend lic the now famous 
gold-fields of Cariboo. The whole of this bend is 
pentitally intersected by a tissue of streams, rivu- 
ets, and creeks,—arising in the numerous flanks 
of the ranges, and ultimately forming themselves 
into considerable tributaries to the Fraser. Cot- 
tonwood Creek, Antler Creek, Lightning Creek, 
and many others, are already familiar to the 
reader ; and it is probable that to their action and 
that of numerous older water-channels now oblit- 
erated, we must attribute the disintegration of the 
quartz-reefs from the parent ranges, and the con- 
sequent alluvial deposition of the gold which they 
contained on the bed-rock throughout this exten- 
tive district. These alluvial deposits, offering a 
Treadicr access to the miner, have hitherto been 
the chief objects of attraction ; but the experience 
of California and Australia would lead us to infer, 
with almost absolute certainty, that the remain- 
lng portions of these quartz-reefs still retain enor- 
Mous quantities of gold, which will shortly engage 

@ quartz-miner. All these crecks and water- 
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channels join the Fraser on its right or concaye|would appear that mixture of land, sea, and ice- 
bank. Crossing over, however, to its convex|bound morass into which this wilderness degen- 
bank, we again enter upon a new, or, more pro-|erates towards its northern confines. Before, how- 
bably, a continuation of the same, auriferous|ever, we inspect the foreground of our picture, it 


region of immense extent. 


Indeed, it has been|becomes necessary to say a few words as to our 


too much the habit to associate auriferous regions |standing-point on United States territory. Fre- 
in general with streams and water-channels, of|quent mention has been made of the vast resources 


ancient or modern date. More full experience 
leaves it beyond doubt that the origin of gold- 
bearing quartz-reefs has had no connexion what- 
ever with the water-system of such regions; 
though, of course, alluvial deposits of gold—the 
‘placer’ of California, the ‘river bar’ of British 
Columbia, the ‘diggings’ of Australia—are en- 
tirely to be attributed to its action on the reefs. 
To say that the Fraser and its thousand tributaries 
are auriferous, is but to assert that they have 
rolled for ages over an extensive system of gold- 
bearing quartz-reefs, and by slow degrees washed 
the golden particles out of their matrix—without, 
however, carrying them to any appreciable dis- 
tance. We mention this lest our frequent allu- 
sion to creeks and water-channels should lead to 
the supposition that auriferous districts followed 
the course of such streams; the fact being that 
such streams have happened to take their course 
over auriferous districts. Crossing over the Fra- 
ser, and advancing still further to the north, the 
gold-miner is now at work on the various tribu- 
taries of the Peace River—one of those immense 
streams which, rising and ending inland, have 
hitherto been known only to the servants of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Advancing still farther 
north, the gold-miner is found on the River 
Stickeen and its tributaries, on the borders of 
Russian America. Awarding their full merit to 
the richness of Ballarat, Bendigo, and the Cali- 
fornia mines, the well-sustained accounts from the 
Cariboo gold field would lead us to infer that its 
auriferous treasures are the greatest hitherto dis- 
covered. Judging too, from analogy, we are of 
opinion that they will be found to extend, with- 
out any marked diminution of richness, through 
an immense extent of territory.” 

* Kast of the Rocky Mountains, we stand on 
land watered by Hudsun’s Bay streams, or, at 
least, by streams whose communication, by lake 
or cross-channel, with Hudson’s Bay we can find 
vo difficulty in tracing. It therefore forms part 
of the original Chartered Territory of the Com- 
pany. The exploring expeditions under the com- 
mand of Captain Palliser, and the simultaneous 
expeditions of the Canadian Government, have 
collected most valuable information as to the soil, 
climate, and general capabilities of these regions. 
And, with their help, we now proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers the principal facts bearing on the 
future of those immense inland districts. 

“Let us for a moment suppose that it were 
possible to crowd the whole of this inland region 
within the four walls of a picture. On our right 
we should then have Lake Superior, the Canadian 
frontiers, and the shores of Hudson’s Bay : on our 
left, the grand chain of the Rocky Mountains. 
In the foreground would be seen the United 
States’ international boundary line ; while, stretch- 
ing away, and dissolving into illimitable space, 


of the ‘Far West’ for the purpose of settlement, 
and, within limits, we have already alluded to its 
large capabilities. It becomes necessary now, 
however, to more exactly define those limits. 

“ Perhaps we shall somewhat surprise our read- 
ers if we inform them that one-third of the United 
States is wholly unfitted for occupation by man. 
This, indeed, is not the popular language of 
Awerican citizens, nor will an inspection of their 
ordinary maps disclose to us the important fact : 
yet it certainly is the language of their scientific 
men, who have practically examined into the sub- 
ject, and who have not refrained from raising their 
voice in the cause of truth. ‘ Hypothetical geo- 
graphy,’ writes one of these more plain speakers, 
‘has proceeded far enough in the United States. 
In no country has it been carried to such an ex- 
tent, or been attended with more disastrous con- 
sequences. * * * Qn the same kind of un- 
substantial foundation, maps of the whole conti- 
nent have been produced and engraved in the 
highest style of art, and sent forth.to receive the 
patronage of Congress and the applause of geo- 
graphical societies at home and abroad ; while the 
substantial contributors to accurate geography 
have seen their works pilfered and distorted, and 
themselves overlooked and forgotten.’ And these 
remarks are now fully borne out by the late and 
most laborious surveys of United States’ territory, 
for the purpose of connecting the Atlantic States 
with the Pacific by means of railway communi- 


| cation. 


“‘ Let us now briefly examine into the limits of 
this large unavailable portion of soil. The United 
States’ portion of the continent is divided into 
three nearly equal parts by two marked and par- 
allel lines. One of these is the culminating line 
of the Rocky Mountains; and the other is the 
main course of the Mississippi, having its springs 
on the confines of British territory. The Atlantic 
portion of these three divisions consists of the 
most excellent soil up to the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Pacific portion is no very dissimilar 
continuation of British Columbia, along the more 
immediate seaboard. The Rocky Mountain chain, 
however, here retires much further inland, and 
the territory,so gained is ove of absolute barren- 
ness. Of the third, and intermediate division, 
the portion from the Mississippi line to the 98th 
meridian is not unfertile—‘ but the whole space 
to the west, between the 98th meridian and the 
Rocky Mountains, denominated the Great Ameri- 
can Plains, is a barren waste, over which the eye 
may roam, to the extent of the visible horizon, 
with scarcely an object to break the view” And 
the whole result is thus concisely summed up by 
Professor Hind, who accompanied the Canadian 
expedition we have referred to as Geologist :— 

“<< Tt is impossible to examine a correct map of 
the North American continent without being im- 


pressed with the remarkable inflaence which the 
Great American Desert tust exercise upon the 
future of the United States and British North 
America. The general character of this desert 
south of the 49th parallel (the international boun- 
dary line) is described elsewhere, and the im- 
portant fact has been noticed that any railroad 
constructed within the limits of the United States 
must pass, for a distance of 1200 miles west of 
the Mississippi, through uncultivable land, or, in 
other words, a comparative desert. Along the 
32d parallel the breadth of this desert is least, 
and the detached areas of fertile soil greatest in 
quantity, but the aggregate number of square 
miles amounts only to 2300 in a distance of 1210 
miles.’ 

“ Leaving, however, for a moment, the political 
connexion of this fact with the British portion of 
American territory, let us follow out its physical 
connexion. 

Tt will be borne in mind that the international 
boundary line (corresponding with parallel 49) 
starts from the western shores of the Lake of the 
Woods—that last link in the chain of great inter- 
national lakes which commences with Lake On- 
tario—at its intersection with the 96th meridian, 
and strikes the Rocky Mountains in the 115th 
meridian. The midland tract of arid country we 
have just been describing crosses this line, as it 
extends into British North America in its progress 
northward, between the limits of the 98th and the 
114th meridians. Thus its western shores sweep 
along the flanks of the Rocky Mountain chain, 
while its eastern boundary is confined by another 
very curious tract of country, to which we shall 
ae draw attention. Between these two 
imits, it advances as high as lat. 52° 30’; when 
—owing to causes not yet sufficiently investigated, 
but among the chief of which there can be little 
hesitation in placing that gradual depression in 
the Rocky Mountain ranges to which we have 
already alluded (thus allowing the fertilising 
showers of the Pacific to clear their tops and fall 
inland,) this arid tract comes to a termination. 
This extension, then, of the Great Midland Ameri- 
can Desert may be rudely described as a section 
of a circle, resting on the portion of international 
boundary line we have already mentioned, and 
reaching its highest point in lat. 52° 30’, or some 
‘250 miles from the borders of the United States. 
This fact, now established beyond doubt, clears 
away much fine writing and speaking to which 
the colonising resources of the great ‘ Chartered 
Territory’ have given rise. With its recognition, 
must disappear ‘the fertile valley of the great 
Saskatchewan, containing an unlimited extent of 
arable land.’ Nor is it true that ‘with this one 
exception (Grand Rapids) you could take a vessel 
of considerable size up to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains.’ The Saskatchewan is impeded by 
several obstructions, and communicates no fertility 
whatever to the country through which it flows. 
It derives all its waters from the Rocky Mountain 
sources, and has merely cut a channel—some 200 
feet below the surface—through the district in 
question, without draining it—for there is noth- 
ing to drain; or without bringing any fertility 
with its tide.” : 

(To be continued.) 


Letter of Isaac Penington 

Oh! the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
the riches of love, mercy, life, power and grace of 
our God, which are treasured up for the soul in the 
Lord Jesus ; and are freely dispensed and given out 
by him, to them that come unto him, wait upon 
him, abide in him, and give up faithfully to the law 
of his life —whose delight it is, to be found in sub- 
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jection and obedience to the light and requirings|Lord will remove, yea, the Lord doth re 
of his Spirit. Feel, my Friends, 0! feel your por- 
tion, and abide in that wherein the inheritance is 
known, received and enjoyed. For, there is no| Friends, be encouraged to wait upon the Lord in 
knowing Christ truly and sensibly, but by a mea-|the pure fear, in the precious faith and hope which 
sure of his life felt in the heart, whereby it isjis of him; and ye will see and feel, he will exalt 
made capable of understanding the things of the|the horn of his Anointed in you, and will sweep, 
kingdom. The soul without him is dead: by the|and cleanse and purify, even till he hath left no 
quickenings of his Spirit, it comes to a sense and|place for the impure; and then ye shall beeome 
capacity of understanding the things of God.|his full dwelling place, the place of his rest, the 
Life gives it a feeling, a sight, a tasting, a hear-| place of his delight, the place of his displaying 
ing, a smelling of the heavenly things, by which |his pure life and glory; and he will be your per- 
senses it is able to discern and distinguish them |fect dwelling-place, for evermore ! 
from the earthly things. And, from this measure 
of life, the capacity increaseth, the senses grow 
stronger, it sees more, feels more, tastes more, 
hears more. Now when the senses are grown up 
to strength, then comes settlement and stability, PROCESSES OF WEAVING. 
assurance and satisfaction. Then the soul is as-| As before stated, the frames or looms used in 
sured of, and established concerning the things of|silk weaving are similar to those used in the 
God in the faith, and the faith gives assurance to| weaving of cotton or other fabrics. The modes 
the understanding ; so that doubtings and disputes|by which tram and organzine, the filling and warp 
in the mind fly away, and the soul lives in the|of silk fabrics, are prepared, were detailed in a 
certain demonstration, and fresh sense, and power |former article. Tram, it will be recollected, is 
of life. It daily feels the eternal Word and power|once thrown, and organzine twice. This latter is 
of life, to be, in the heart and soul, what is testi-|twisted more, and is composed of twice as many 
fied of it in the scripture. It knows the flesh and |threads or films of silk as tram, unless in cases 
blood of the Lamb, the water and wine of the|where a coarse filling is required, when the tram 
kingdom, the bread which comes down from|is “doubled” to the required amount. This is 
heaven into the vessel, from all other things, by|necessary, as the warp, by the constant raising 
its daily feeding on it, and converse with it injand depressing of its threads, to allow the passage 
spirit. What heart can conceive the righteous-|of the shuttle, is subject to much wear. 
ness, the holiness, the peace, the joy the strength| When a piece is to be put into the loom, the 
of life that is felt here? first operation is warping. A certain number of 
For, Friends, there is no straitness in the Foun-|bobbins, containing organzine of the desired 
tain, God is fulness; and it is his delight to fill|colour and quality, are placed in a frame, and the 
the hearts of his children, and he doth fill them, |threads of each carefully reeled upon a large reel 
according as he makes way in them, and as they|to the length requisite to the number of yards 
are able to drink in of his living virtue. And,|which the “ piece” is to contain. One end of this 
being filled, how natural it is to run over, and|warp is then wound upon a cylinder belonging to 
break forth inwardly, in admiration and deep|the loom, and from the other each thread separ- 
sense of spirit concerning what it cannot utter, |ately, by a laborious and tedious hand process, is 
saying, QO the fulness, O the depth, height,|passed through two reeds and the harness or tred- 
breadth and length of the love! Othe compassion,|dles. The “reed” is a long frame containing 
the mercy, the tenderness of our Father! How hath|small upright reeds, set very close, and between 
he pitied, how hath he pardoned, beyond what the|which the threads are passed ; and the “ harness” 
heart could believe! how hath he helped in the|is an apparatus made of twine, with eyes in the 
hour of distress, how hath he conquered and scat-|centre of each thread of twine, through which the 
tered the enemies, which in the unbelief, the|warp threads are passed. By this combination, 
heart was often ready to say, were unconquerable, |aided by “treddles” in the hand-loom, and a 
and that it should one day die by the hand of one|similar apparatus in the power-looms, the warp 
or other of its mighty enemies, lusts, and corrup-|threads are raised and depressed and crossed, 80 
tions. How hath he put an end to doubts, fears, |that the shuttle may pass between them. In the 
disputes, troubles wherewith the mind was over-|Jacquard and satin-jack apparatus, threads of 
whelmed and tossed, and now he extends peace|twine from the harness pass upward above the 
like a river ;,now he puts the soul forth out of the|frame or loom, and, by means of the pins, con- 
pit, into the green pastures, now it feeds on the|trol the warp-threads below in forming the pattera. 
freshness of life, and is satisfied, and drinks of| The tram, or filling, is spooled upon little bob- 
the river of God’s pleasure and is delighted, and|bins, and these are placed in the shuttles which 
sings praises to the Lamb, and Him that sits on|pass back and forth between the warp-threads. 
the throne, saying, Glory, glory! life, power, do-|‘The weaver constantly passes along the front of 
niinion, and majesty, over all the powers of dark-|his looms and watches the threads, joining them 


move ; 
and growth in his Truth and power, is witnessed 


by those that wait upon him. So, my dear 


Varieties of Silken Pabrics Manufactured in 
the United States, 


(Concluded from page 78.) 





ness, over all the enemies of the soul, be to thy 
name for evermore. Now, my dear Friends, ye 
know somewhat of this, and ye know the way to 
it. Qh be faithful, be faithful! travel on, travel 
on: let nothing stop you; but, wait for and daily 
follow the sensible leadings of that measure of life 
which God hath placed in you,—which is one 
with the fulness, and into which the fulness runs 
daily and fills it, that it may run into you and 
fill you. * * It is the day of love, of mercy, 
of kindness, of the working of the tender hand,— 
of the wisdom, power and goodness of our God, 
manifested richly in Jesus Christ! O why should 
there be any stop in any of us? The Lord re- 
move that which stands in the way; and in the 
faithful waiting on the power which is arisen, the 


if they break, and taking measures to avoid imper- 
fections in the fabric, or if he uses a hand-loom, 
sits upon a bench near the centre of the loom and 
moves it by the treddles. 

Of narrow goods such as ribbons, galloons, cra- 
vats, belts, &c., from eight to twelve pieces are 
woven at the same time in each loom. Of wide 
goods, such as dress silks, pongees or handker- 
chiefs, usually not more than one piece is woven ; 
but the looms are often made wide enough for 
two or more. Of brocatelles and cotalines there 
are looms in this country which will weave pieces 
two and a-half or three yards wide. In one fae- 
tory in Connecticut very large quantities of goods 
of this description are made, of texture and quality 
in most respects equal to the best imported. 
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In weaving ribbons, the Jacquard is used for|and a filling of worsted. Some good specimens| with Dexter, Lambert & Co., his employers, who 
making the satin stripes and for the edges, which |of this fabric have been produced. Mixed flan-|own the patents. 


are “flat,” “corded,” or “cable cord ;” also for}nels and cassimeres are silk warp, with heavy| Silk hosiery is also manufactured in this coun- 
any figures that may be introduced. For weaving} woollen filling. try to a limited extent. We have seen very cre- 
plaid ribbons, several shuttles are used, or several} Gauze or pineapple goods are made in the same|ditable specimens of silk hose, of a quality and 
bobbins in one shuttle. We have seen a new/manner as the heavier silk goods, except that the|colour to compare favorably with those imported. 
machine, or frame, in this city, for weaving plaid | texture is not so close. Different or coarser ‘reeds |Spun-silk is also manufactured into stockings and 
goods, with five bobbins to each shuttle, and ajand harnesses are used to produce this effect. under-garments. The spun-silk is mostly im- 


satin-jack attached for weaving satin or embossed} Pongees and foulards are in part made of spun|ported for this purpose, doubled to the required 
stripes. Each bobbin contains a different colored |silk, though the best foulards are pure silk.|weight, and woven upon the common English 
silk. | 


Where spun silk is employed it is used as filling. | hosiery frames or looms. The production of this 
The tubular or double scarfs or neck-ties are|These goods are cheaper than pure silk, and ex-|fabric is, however, very small as yet, the demand 
woven thus: by an arrangement of the Jacquard |tremely durable. They are used for dresses and|for these goods not being large. They are used 
cords not only the figures are woven, but the warp| handkerchiefs, and are printed in a variety of|chiefly by invalids and sufferers from neuralgic or 
is divided, so that one quarter is elevated and jcolours, either upon a white or tinted ground, by|rheumatic complaints. The duty on spun silk is 
three quarters depressed as the shuttle passes!a process similar to that employed in calico-print-|thirty-five per cent. if. brought from China in 
through. One quarter is then depressed and three |ing. Cheney Brothers, of Hartford and Man-|American ships. If by the way of England, there 
quarters elevated, and the other side of the scarf|chester, Connecticut, who are the largest manu-|is an added duty of ten per cent. A considerable 
is woven. The edges join without showing the |facturers of silk fabrics in the country, have pro-|quantity of spun-silk is now made by our manu- 
place of joining, and the tubular structure is pro-|duced very haudsome dress foulards, while their |facturers. 
duced. These goods and many others are woven|handkerchiefs command a higher price in the| It will be seen that the manufacture of silk in 
with cotton filling. The cotton is entirely covered | market than a similar line of imported goods. this country is yet in its infancy, but it has been 
by the warp, and the fabric is made much heavier; A peculiar quality of twist was formerly em-)commenced under favorable auspices. And it 
as well us cheaper by this arrangement. Belts|ployed for the weaving of military sashes, but|now seems likely to be well established before the 
are frequently woven with a filling of cotton|tram is now used instead. Tram is also prepared|price in gold and the rates of exchange are once 
thread. Many kinds of heavy goods, such as vest-|in a peculiar manner for the weaving of hair-nets.|more so reduced as to flood the country with 
ings, are thus produced, and the mixture is not|Joseph Thomas of this city, is the inventor of ajforeign importations. 
always detected unless disclosed by wear. ‘“ Su-|very ingenious machine for weaving hair-nets, of} Silk goods are an article of luxury to which the 
ples” are frequently used for heavy fillings, espe-| which Dexter, Lambert & Co., of New York and| American people have become so accustomed that 
cially in foreign goods. Our own manufacturers | Boston, are the patentees. These nets resemble|they will not readily relinquish it. The demand 
have not used them to any great extent,and their|netting so closely that it is difficult to believe|is sure to be large, and native products, as soon 
goods are really better and more expensive on that|that. they are not made by the labourer’s hand|as they can compete with foreign, will receive the 
account, though they lack the body and weight|process. . same patronage that our sewing-silks, the best in 
that recommend them to buyers. Looms are also employed for the weaving of|the world, already command. In 1860 nearly 
“Suples” are silk dyed in the gum. They are|galloons and gimps. For the first, tram and or-|$35,000,000 worth of heavy silks were imported 
naturally stiff, and a solution of tannin is added|ganzine are employed, as in ribbons; and for the|for the southern trade alone. The time will come 
in the colouring process to ‘‘ weight them.” This|latter, organzine as a warp, into which cords and | when a like demand will be made upon our home 
gives them a thick, muddy appearange, and adds|braids of various names are woven, in a great;manufactures. Even during this war the demand 
from fifty to a hundred per cent. to their weight, |variety of patterns. Bugles and jet and steel|has been very Jarge. In 1863, $400,000 worth 
as one pound will frequently be made to weigh | beads are also used in the making of gimps; and \of silks were imported more than in 1862. 
two by this process. Nearly all heavy dress silks,}chenilles are frequently introduced, either by} Skilled laborers are now brought to the United 
corded and satin silks, barathcas and vestings, are|themselves or in combination with cords andjStates in large numbers. At its last session Con- 
filled with suples. braids. Of braids, both the square and soutache/ gress passed a law to encourage this class of emi- 


For producing a good quality of ribbons the! braids, of silk and worsted, are used. gration ; under which contracts can be made with 
best tram and organzine are required. Italian 


t : eee wevmeaee. foreign labourers that give the employer, who ad- 

* raw silk, being fine and even, is used in consider- vances the expenses of the voyage, a lien upon 
able quantities for making organzine for ribbons.; ‘Two new machines for weaving chenilles have|the operative’s wages for a length of time suffi- 
But China and Japan silks are mostly used, as the |been patented, one in 1862, and another so lately} cient to cover his outlay. 
Italian costs more than twice as much. Ribbon|as the 30th of August-last. In some respects} The American Emigration Company, lately or- 
weavers import a good deal of tram and organzine,|these machines are similar. The first makes a|ganized in this city for the purpose of operating 
for our manufacturers have but recently begun to|single piece of chenille. The silk is twisted be-| under this law, has now trustworthy agents in the 
wake these equal to foreign product. The duty |tween two threads, or wires, as either soft or wired 


various manufacturing countries of Europe, who 
on thrown silk is thirty-five per cent., with an ad-|chenille is to be made, and a knife inserted beside |select and forward emigrants to America, and fill 
ditional manufacturer’s tax of five per cent. The|the wheels, upon which the thread or wire isjall the orders of employers. One of these is now 


cost of having it thrown here about equals the| wound, cuts the silk at the same time that the|in France, ready to act in the interests of silk 
duty on importations. twisting gives it the rounded shape. This ma-| manufacturers and others of the trades most com- 
Very excellent ribbons are made in this coun-|chine, which is stationary; is worked by hand, and| mon in that country, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
try,and in large quantities. The best that we/from fifty to one hundred twelve-yard pieces can|the German states. 
have seen are made in Boston by a firm which|be made in a day. Silk operatives as a class, are paid high wages 
carries on a portion of its business in New York,| The second machine makes two pieces of cWfe-\in this country. The wages of men ewployed in 
and by one in Newark, New Jersey. These par-|nille ata time. In this case the machine runs|the silk-mills has for the last year averaged from 
ties make ribbons of all widths and every colour,|upon a sort of frame or tram way, and the silk|twenty to twenty-four dollars a week. They do 
together with very handsome plaided and striped |is twisted between threads, or wires, as in the the spinning, weaving upon hand-loois, and the 
goods. They are put up for sale without any |other; but there are two sets of threads, or wires,|heavier class of work. Some of the women iy 
finishing process, being neither stiffened nor cal-|with the knife inserted between them. This|these factories earn ten or twelve dollars per week. 
endered, and thus stand entirely upon their own|knife not ouly cuts the silk, as in the other ma-/For women the wages average from four to ten 
merits. They equal those of foreign make in|chine, but, as it is fed out upon the two sets of| dollars. 
every particular, except that they may lack some-|threads, divides them, so that two pieces of the} A very large number of women are employed. 
thing of the brilliancy of colouring of the import-|chenille are spun at once. By the addition of/In one trimming, factory in New York, out of 
ed goods. In this respect, however, there is ajother wheels four pieces can be made, but the|three hundred employees, about fifty only are men. 
constant improvement, while even now these goods|machine then becomes too heavy to be worked,|This factory pays six thousand dollars per month 
are sold indiscriminately with imported ones, and|except by a man of extraordinary physical power:|in wages. Cheney Brothers employ women in 
ouly experienced buyers detect the difference. A|This machine will make one hundred and fifty nearly all departments. They tend the looms and 
ort variety of scarfs are made, and some excel- | pieces of chenille in a day, or eighteen hundred 
ent imitations of the Roman scarfs. In Roxbury, |yards. 
Massachusetts, scarfs are made in a variety of 
colours that resemble netting. 
Poplins are made of orgauzine or silk warp, 
































\do most of the spinning, winding and warping, 
Out of about fifteen hundred hands, more than 
The inventor of this machine has also nearly | two-thirds are women. The work is easy and clean, 


perfected another for making the chenille into|and every way adapted to the strength and tastes 
hair-nets. He shares the profits of his invention | of women. 








THE PILGRIM. 
I saw an aged Pilgrim, 
Whose toilsome march was o'er, 
With slow and painful footstep 
Approaching Jordan’s shore: 
He frst his dusty vestment 
And sandals cast aside, 
Then, with an air of transport, 
Entered the swelling tide. 


I thought to see him shudder,} 
As cold the waters rose, 
And feared lest o’er him, surging, 
The murky stream should close ; 
But calmly and unshrinking, 
The billowy path he trod, 
And cheered with Jesus’ presence, 
Pass’d o’er the raging flood. 


On yonder shore to greet him, 
I saw a shining throng; 

Some just begun their praising, 
Some had been praising long ; 
With joy they bade him welcome, 
And struck their harps again, 
While through the heavenly arches 

Peal’d the triumphal strain. 


Now in a robe of glory, 
And in a starry crown, 
I see the weary pilgrim 
With Kings and Priests sit down; 
With Prophets, Patriarchs, Martyrs, 
And Saints, a countless throng, 
He chants his great deliverance, 
In never-ceasing song. 
anganeers: 
Selected. 
THE CHASTENED SPIRIT. 
“If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons.” 
~ Oh, cheer thee, cheer thee, suffering saint! 
Though worn with chastening, be not faint! 
And though thy night of pain seem long, 
Cling to thy Lord—in him be strong ; 
He marks, he numbers every tear ; 
Not one faint sigh escapes his ear. 


Oh, cheer thee, cheer thee ! he has traced 
Thy track through life, from first to last ; 
Each stage—the present, childhood, youth, 
Has.borne fresh witness to that truth, 
Which soon will tune thy harp above, 

* Loved with an everlasting love.” 


Then cheer thee, cheer thee! though the flame 
Consume thy wastigg, suffering frame ; 

Thy gold no harm shall find, nor loss ; 

He will but purge away the dross, 

And fit it, graced with many a gem, 

To form his glorious diadem. 


Yes, He will cheer thee—he will prove, 
The soul, encircled by his love, 
Can meekly, midst its anguish; say,— 
“ Still I will trust him, though he slay !” 
And he will make his works thine own— 
“ Father! thy will, not mine, be done.” 


Selected. 
The Arsenic-Baters of Styria 


Dr. Criag Maclagan has recently published in 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal an interesting 
account of an investigation he instituted, during 
@ journey through Styria, of the alleged fact that 
there are people in that country who are habitual 
eaters of arsenic. Though the practice is a secret 
one, he was able in a stay of only a day or two, to 
find two persons of that class, and to fully satisfy 
himself of the truth of statements to that effect 
which had previously been made by other writers. 
We extract from his article an account of one of 
the cases : 

Joseph Flecker, xt. 46, a muscular, healthy- 
looking, clear-complexioned man, a tailor by occu- 
pation, told me that he had taken hattereich, 
generally the orpiment, for a period of fifteen 
years. He first began to do so on the occasion of 
the inhabitants of a house, in the neighbourhood 
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where he lived, being attacked with fever; and 
when fourteen people had died in it, and no one 
would enter the premises, he determined to do so, 
and took, as a prophylactic, about one grain of 
arsenic daily for three successive days, while going 
to the infected house, and though he said he had 
not felt quite well at the time, he was unable now 
to describe specially what had ailed him; but on 
being asked if he had ever suffered from vomit- 
ing or irritation in the stomach, he said he had 
not. 

The day before my interview with him, he 
twice, viz. at 10.30 and 8 o’clock, had, in the 
presence of several of the villagers of Liegist, and 
on one of those occasions in presence of the bur- 
germeister, who informed me that he had seen 
him do it, taken a piece of the sulphuret of arsenic 
from his pocket, and scraped off a certain quantity 
of it on a piece of bread and eaten it. The reason 
which he assigned for this public exhibition of 
his arsenic-eating capacities was, that it had be- 
come the subject of conversation in the village 
that two strangers had come a very considerable 
distance to witness an example of arsenic-eating, 
and inquire into the practice, and that he wished 
to make open demonstration of his assertion that 
he was capable of tolerating a considerable dose 
of arsenic. When he first came to me he seemed 
somewhat unwilling to take a dose that day, owing 
to his previous performance, and seemed to fancy 
it possible that he might have some slight irrita- 
tion of the stomach, such as a feeling of warmth 
accompanied by thirst. He did not appear to be 
able to give any reason for anticipating this result ; 
perhaps he intended it as a gentle hint that the 
thirst might require assuaging ; at all events, hav- 
ing been informed that he should not want the 
wherewithal to quench it—(he confessed to being 
by no means abstemious in the matter of alcoholic 
potations,) he, to satisfy our curiosity, picked out 
a piece of arsenious acid, from the same parcel 
that hud been shown to Schober, and which, on 
being weighed, was found to be as nearly as pos- 
sible six grains. This he placed entire on a small 
piece of bread, and taking it into his mouth, 
crunched it up audibly, and in about two minutes 
after swallowed six or seven ounces of cold water, 
stating that he liked to drink immediately after 
swallowing a dose, and on such occasions preferred 
water. I then made him open his mouth and in- 
spected it narrowly, and found it quite ‘clear of 
bread crumbs or anything else, thus assuring my- 
self that no jugglery could have been practised. 

-Fleeker gave me the following account of his 
use of arsenic: He stated that he generally takes 
about the quantity we saw him swallow once a 
week, but with variations in the intervals, there 
being sometimes four days only, sometimes eight 
days between the doses. That when he has a dis- 
tance to walk to work, he takes a larger dose, and 
is then in good spirits for about eight days. That 
if he, however, intermits it for fourteen days, he 
feels stiff in the feet, with general lassitude and 
a craving for another dose. If his victuals are 
hard of digestion, he takes a dose to assist the 
stomach, and if he takes a rather full dose, he 
brings a good deal of wind off his stomach, but 
never vomits. He stated that his father had taken 
arsenic before him, and in considerable quantity, 
and that in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Liegist numbers use it, several taking it daily, and 
many in larger doses than he. He said that all 
who take it are healthy—that he never knew of 
any one vomiting from its use, and he believed 
that, like the use of tobacco, if the dose is very 
gradually diminished, an arsenic-eater can break 
himself of the habit. 

One of the objections which has been made to 


the acknowledgment of the reality of arsenic- 
eating is, that the substance swallowed has not 
been ascertained by chemical examination really 
to be arsenic. This link in the chain of evidence 
I am able to supply. The white substance which 
I saw Schober and Flecker swallow, part of which 
I have now in my possession, is pure arsenious 
acid. It sublimes into octohedral crystals, and 
leaves no appreciable residue. The yellow sub- 
stance which Schober used is a fair sample of the 
orpiment of commerce, and contains, as that sub- 
stance usually does, a considerable portion of free 
arsenious acid. 

I am, of course, not in a position to give any 
opinion as to the extent to which arsenic-eating 
prevails in Styria—my time would not have per- 
mitted me to enter upon such an inquiry, nor 
would it be easy to give satisfactory information 
as to a practice which is generally kept secret : 
confirmation of the fact of its existence is more 
interesting to us scientifically than its extent ; and 
that it is a fact, my personal observation enables 
me confidently to affirm. That arsenic-eating in 
Styria is a universal habit, or one indulged in by 
even a majority of the male peasantry, I do not 
for a moment suppose; but the averiment “that 
the story of the Styrian arsenic-eaters is not only 
unsupported by adequate testimony, but is incon- 
sistent, improbable, and utterly ineredible’— 
(Kesteven, Asn. Med. Journal, 1856, p. 811;) or 
that these are “absurd and exaggerated state- 
ments, utterly inconsistent with all that is known 
concerning the action of arsenic in this or other 
countries, and but for the fact that they for a time 
received the literary support of Professor John- 
ston, and were diffused by him in an amusing 
book, they would not have required any serious 
refutation,” (—Taylor, On Poisons, 2d ed. p. 92,) 
or that it is a “mass of absurdity,” “a pure fable.” 
(Christison, Edin. Med. Jour., 1855-56, pp. 709, 
710,) are, although justified by the state of know- 
ledge at the time they were made, no longer ten- 
able ; but, on the contrary, we can no longer doubt, 
to use nearly the words of Roscoe, “ that decisive 
evidence has been brought forward not only to 
prove that arsenic is well known and widely dis- 
tributed in Styria, but that it is likewise regularly 
eaten in quantitics usually considered sufficient to 
cause immediate death.” 

It is evident that the confirmation of the exist- 
ence of the practice of arsenic-eating must lead 
ys to modify some of the opinions that are enter- 
tained with regard to the influence of habit on 
the action of poisons. It has long been notorious, 
that by habit the human body may be brought to 
bear with impunity doses of organic poisons, such 
as opium, which, to those unaccustomed to them, 
would certainly prove fatal ; but “it has hitherto 
been considered by toxiculogists that, except with- 
in very narrow limits, habit appears to exercise 
no influence on the action of mineral poisons.”— 
(Taylor, On Poisons, p. 89.) Though the experi- 
ments of Flandin, by which he proved that he 
could bring dogs to bear fifteen grains of arsenl- 
ous acid in powder in twenty-four hours without 
injury to their appetite or health, and the practice 
of administering arsenic to horses, have long been 
known as pointing rather in the contrary direc- 
tion, this has been supposed to be due to some 
peculiarity in the constitution of the lower ani- 
mals. The facts which have been ascertained 
with regard to the Styrian arsenic-caters, and 
which the above observations confirm, entitle us 
to maintain that the modifying effect of habit is 
not confined to organic poisons, but extends to 
those of mineral nature, at all events to arsenic. 

chiles 


Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise. 
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We give place to the following communication either of those still under the name of Friends, 
from one of our subscribers, who says it ‘ nearly | of whatever class, or of the world’s people from 
expresses the views of a considerable number, who whom we look for nothing better, and the absence 
agree on most points with the Conductors of /of that countenance and encouragement, which 
‘The Friend,’ and contribute their mite to its large compact bodies of measureably consistent 
support :” they therefore request “its insertion, | Friends can always offer, especially to the younger 
although its contents may not all be in accordance | Portions of Society, may be attributed much of 
with their [the conductors] views.” the shortcomings in these respects, hinted at by 

the author of “Improvements in the Church.” 
For “The Friend.” But while these concessions may be made in all 

While many of your readers have been com-|sincerity, the smaller, and we trust (in the main 
forted, and I trust edified, by the perusal of|sound bodies of Friends) are not prepared to sub- 
en article, contained in several of the late|scribe to the opinions so perseveringly advocated 
numbers of your valuable journal, entitled, ‘Im |by some, that no position in which our members 
provements in the Church;” and while with|may be placed, will warrant them in leaving the 
them I entirely unite with the majority of its con-|disciplinary organizations to which they may have 
tents, and believe the sound views so ably eluci-|been attached. If that were really the case, no 
dated therein, are well worthy of extended circu-|matter what amount of heresy, or innovation, of 
lation, being closely adapted to the painful cir- | whatever character, or to whatever extreme, might 
cumstances in which the Society of Friends are|be introduced into the bosom of the church, by 
now involved ; yet, in common with many other|designing men, brought in in order to “‘ spy out 
Friends, I sincerely regret that there are some our liberty that we have in Christ Jesus,” and to 
passages inserted therein, in relation to the divi-|glide us almost imperceptibly on to another foun- 
sious which have taken place of late years, in|dation “than that which has been laid,” which we 
consequence of the introduction (and adoption by believe to be “Jesus Christ,” it would become 
many) of views and practices at variance with |the duty of such disputants if after, according to 
those promulgated by our forefathers in the truth, |apostolic injunction, they had ‘earnestly con- 
and which formed our original bond of union, |tended for the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
with which we cannot unite, and by which thejin a right spirit, and, had found such efforts una- 
feelings of many of those, whom the writer can-|vailing, that the body was gradually becoming 
didly designates ‘ honest, zealous Friends,” are {assimilated and leavened into the same “ sour and 
deeply tried. It is believed that many of those |corrupt lump; and that in all probability they 
denominated the smaller bodies of Friends on this |themselves, by the friendships and influences to 
continent, will freely acknowledge that the act of| which they would be daily exposed, would be at- 
separation from regularly constituted bodies of|tracted into the same whirlpool; that even under 
Friends, should never be resorted to wotil all|such circumstances, it would be necessary, in order 
other practicable means have been tried, or while|to prevent disruption, and to preserve an appear- 
there exists the slightest probability that their re-|anee of unity, and a spurious harmony, rather to 
waining among such distracted bodies can be of|remain within such unsound organizations, than 
any use to themselves, or strengthening to those |in order to “retain their integrity’’ to the truth, 
with whom they may be in outward communion. |‘ flee for their lives” from the spiritual “‘ Sodom” 
They will also readily admit, that the difficulties|and retire by themselves; which has been pre- 
which have arisen among the seceding bodies, in|dicted should be the case in this eventful day. 
consequence of the will and wisdom of man hav-| And it is believed that if we recur to past experi- 
ing in too many eases superceded that ‘ wisdom jence, we shall find that in the progress of that 
which is from above, which is first pure, then |serious schism, where in some cases almost whole 
peaceable, gentle, easily entreated, full of mercy | meetings became identified with unitarian doc- 
aod of goods fruits, without partiality, and with- itrines, that there remained no other resources or 
out hypocrisy,” (while not confined exclusively to|means whereby they could preserve their identity 
our particular section) are well calculated to con-|than by adoptivg the course above alluded to; 
firm and establish the views of a large number of !although the ordeal might appear to “ flesh and 
the Society who have long held the opinions now |blood” like parting with a “right hand or eye.” 
propounded by the author of ‘Improvements in} In confirmation of the sentiments heretofore 
the Church,” and to which we object. We may |expressed, I feel drawn to lay before your readers 
also acknowledge, that strong party feeling has\a few passages of Holy Writ, seeing that by all 
been mistaken by some for that religious zeal) professors that best of books is acknowledged as 
which is “according to knowledge,” that under|authority, not only for doctrines but also for dis- 












' the influence of that uncharitable zeal, tinctured |ciplinary order: 2 Cor. vi. chap. 14th to the 18th 


strongly by that self-righteousness that in the|verse: “ Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
language of conduct would say “Stand by thyself|unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteous- 
for I a holier than shou,” sets have Seon re- |ness with unrighteousness, and what communion 
sorted too, so oppressive in their character, as in-|hath light with darkness? and what concord hath 
evitably to Soll te the deplorable results of dis- | Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that be- 
ruption and division. It may be also admitted, |lieveth with an infidel ? or what agreement hath 
that the deep abiding sense of the important and ” temple of God with idols? for ye are the tem- 
solemn responsibility attaching to a little band, |ple of the living God; as God hath said, I will 
separated for the upholding and “ defence”’ of the |dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will be 
— . eer — * a a ee God, —— shall my ~~ Where- 
y us, to hold aud to keep, always exemplified by|fore come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
a consistent walking in accordance with the “law |rate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
and the testimony,” has not sufficiently obtained |thing; and I will receive you; and I will be a 
in our midst, and that in consequence, the love of | Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and my 
the world, its riches, fashions and pleasures, have daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 
ee ae other aoe of the vee Sao re ane part . . ee 
ad too much place in the affections of many. |end of 9th: nd I will turn my hand upon the 
But somewhat in extenuation it must be admitted, ‘little ones; and it shall come to pass, that in all 
that to the isolated condition of many families, |the land, saith the Lord, two parts thereof shal! 
the lack of consistent examples around them, 'be cut off and die; but the third shall be left 

































































therein. And I will bring the third part through 
the fire, and I will refine them as silver is refined, 
and I will try them as gold is tried: they shall 
call on my name, and [ will hear them: I will say, 
it is my people; and they shall say, the Lord is 


my God. A Frienp or Trurs. 
Tenth month 25th, 1864. 


We do not undertake to predict that no cireum- 
stances can occur to warrant a separation in the 
Society of Friends, bat, we believe the experience 
of the past proves it to have been fruitless of 
any permanent good. We are convinced if all 
those who have thus left the meetings they ori- 
ginally belonged to, had remained attached to 
them, and with proper zeal and in the meekness 
of wisdom contended for the faith and the prac- 
tices of the Society, it would have been in a much 
better condition in respect to both these, than it 
is, and they would have been under much more 
favorable circumstances for supperting our doe- 
trines and testimonies than as at present situated. 
We may be much mistaken in supposing we only 
are left to contend for the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and that the body to which we are at- 
tached is becoming leavened into a “sour and 
corrupt lump.” Even so favoured a servant as 
the prophet Elijah was greatly decéived in think- 
ing he stood alone, while there were still seven 
thousand who bad not bowed the knee to Baal, 
nor kissed his image. 

The exhortation to the Corinthians to flee the 
idolatries and pollutions of the heathen, and the 
subsequent interrogations by the apostle, apply to 
all christians at all times and under all circum- 
stances, but we have yet to learn their applicability 
to the separations that have taken place in the 
religious Society of Friends; and we are at a Toss 
to understand how the prophecy of Zechariah can 
be supposed to sanction those separations. 


ooo 


From “The Freedman’s Friend.’’ 


The Store Movement. 


Tt is difficult to estimate the advantages al- 
ready derived by the freedmen from the so recent 
establishment of the stores under the direction of 
our Board, in South-eastern Virginia. With the 
greatest satisfaction we can state we have been 
highly favored, in the employment of storekeepers 
at Hampton and Yotktown, and frequent instan- 
ces occur in which they are applied to for aid and 
advice. 

To many persons, it has been cause of surprise 
how it is in the power of the freedimen to support 
so large a movement, but this is greatly lessened 
when it is remembered there are nearly six thous- 
and in the neighborhood of Yorktown, now al- 
most entirely dependent upon us for supplies, 
whilst ia the vicinity of Hampton, large numbers 
prefer ours to other stores near at hand. The 
settlements in both cases are mostly inhabited by 
women and children: some men remain, though 
but few are able bodied. Many of the men have 
been conscripted, and to others employment in the 
army as soldiers, stevedores, teamsters, &c., being 
freely offered, at full wages, has proved soattractive, 
as to cause most of the men to leave their homes, 
who, when receiving their pay, frequently send 
considerable amounts for the support of their 
families, which of course requires great care on 
their part in husbanding it until new remittances 
can be made. Many, again, of those gathered in 
the settlements, are women and children, who, un- 
attended and unprotected, have escaped the bon- 
dage of the cruel slave system, and here make 
their first essay to freedom. One of the happiest 


results of the emancipation system is the fact now 
pretty fully established, that though the freedmen 
during their first year, require assistance in almost 
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all cases, they are found self supporting in the 
second. ‘To aid this latter class the store move- 
ment was mainly inaugurated, and we gratefully 
acknowledge our belief that it has already proved 
a blessing to many. 


—_—_e———_ 


For “ The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Tenth month, 1864, 


During the past month there were fifteen clear 
days, eight days were cloudy without storm, and 
some rain fell during parts of eight days. On 
the morning of the 10th there was a heavy white 
frost, being the first this fall. On the afternoons 
of the 8th and 28th, the wind blew very strong 
from the west and north-west. The highest tem- 
perature during the ‘month was 78° at noon on 
6th ; the lowest was 36° on the morning of the 
10th; the mean temperature was 52§3°. The 
amount of rain during the month was 1-69 inches. 

J. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Eleventh month Ist, 1864. 
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lTemperature. 


Circumstances of the Weather 
for 1enth Month, 1864. 


Mean Height — 
f Barometer, 
AM to8 Pp, 


N 

oO} 
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Direction of 
the Wind. 


Days of the 
month 


i 
52?) 55°) 55° 
62 | 59 

57 


29.70 
29.61 
29.76 
29.70 
29.635 
29.48 
29 24 
29.11 
29.34 
29.45 
29.57 
29.39 
29.28} } 
29.26 
29.24 
29.28 | 
29.50) 2} 
29.39 
29.32 
29.44 
29.54 
29.27 
29.24 
29.32 
29.52; NE 
29.58 | 
29.41) 
29.97 
29.35 
29.52 
‘29 58 


Cloudy, rain. 
Rain, cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Rain, cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Raiv, cloudy. 
Clear. 
Clear, high wind. 
Cloudy. 
White frost, clear. 
Clear, 
Cloudy, rain. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 
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Do. 
Rain, cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Clear, 
Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy, rain. 
Rain, high wind. 
Cloudy. 
Do. 
Clear. 
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50 
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Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 
rain in the Tenth months, 1863 and 1864. 
1863, 
Highest temperature in the Tenth 
month, : ; 
Lowest, do. do. do. 
Mean, do. do. do. 
Amount of rain in imches, Tenth 
month, . 387 1-69 


——so———_ 
Communicated for “The Friend.” 


Avrxanpria, Va., Nov. 4TH, 1864. 

It affurds mc much pleasure to acknowledge 
the ‘sum of one hundred dollars from “The 
Friends’ Freedmen Aid Association of Philadel- 
phia,” for the Alexandria school building; also 
the sum of twenty-five dollars from individuals, 
De. *1. B..” 610; ~°L &. 8.” $5; “1. 0. T.,” 
$5; “E. S.,” $5. 

This beautiful brick edifice, erected for the 
freedmén of this city, is now finished. It is two 
stories high, 52 feet long and 28 wide; it will ac- 
commodate 200 scholars. 

We hope soon to be able to reopen our school 
in this newly erected edifice. 

Many applications to enter this school have 
already been received ; the old, the young, come 
daily around the building, to know how long be- 
fore we are ready to open school. We are mak- 
ing efforts to get seats for this building, and to 
have it plastered ; we still need at least three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Who will be one inthirty- 


1864, 


we 
oda 


34° 
54710 


93 


78° 

86° 
2850 

5253 


five to give ten dollars cach to raise this amount 
immediately. 
Any contributions fur this worthy enterprise 
may be sent to my friend I. S. Hilles, R. R. R., 
Broad Street, Phila.; Thomas S. Malcom, 609 
Walnut Street, Phila.. or to Benjamin Tatham, 
2 Beekman Street, N. Y., or C. Robinson, box 
181, Alexandria, Va. 


Manufacture of Idols—We find the following 
in anexchange: An establishment at Birming- 
ham, England, which manufactures gods for the 
orientals, advertises its wares thus in a Calcutta 
paper: ‘ Yamen, the god of the dead, in fine cop. 
per, embossed, very tastefully wrought. Rircndi, 
the prince of demons, splendidly designed ; the 
giant on which he rides is of a perfect model, and 
his sword is of a modern pattern. Varoni, the 
god of the sun—a brilliant piece of art; his croco- 
dile is of copper, and has asilver tail. Bouberen, 
the god of wealth ; this god is of superior work- 
manship—the manufacturers have expended their 
best skill on it. Also, other small demi-gods and 
inferior divinities, a very large assortment. Cre- 
dit will not be given, but a discount made for cash 
payments.” 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

We have received a printed copy of the minutes 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Triends, held last 
month, from which we take the following extracts. 

We learn that the meeting was large, and 
though not a time of abounding, yet favoured 
with some precious evidence of the owning of the 
great Head of the church, and enabled to enter 
into travail for the welfare of its subordinate meet- 
ings and members. ‘To visit the former a com- 
mittee of men and women was appointed. 

That Yearly Meeting, and the Friends com- 
posing it, we believe, have the unity and sympathy 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Both meetings 
have deep trials and difficulties to endure in their 
honest endeavours to stand firm to the doctrinesand 
discipline of the Society ; and though epistolary in- 
tercourse is suspended between them in their col- 
lective capacity, we believe the coucern among 
the members of each, to strengthen each other’s 
hands in every good word and work, is observed 
by: Him who keeps a book of remembrance, and 
will continue to draw down his blessing. We 
shall rejoice when the way opens for thisintercourse 
to be renewed between them in the capacity of a 
church. 


“ At Ohio Yearly Meeting, held at Mount Pleasant 
by adjournments, from the 3rd to the Sth of 
the Tenth month, inclusive, 1864. 


Reports have been received from all the Quar- 
terly Meetings, by which it appears their repre- 
sentatives to this meeting are:— * . * 

Who on being called all answered to their 
vames except one, for whose absence a satisfactory 
reason was given. 

The clerk of our meeting of ministers and el- 
ders, produced a minute of unity and concurrence 
from Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
bearing date the 30th of Eighth month last, for 
our beloved Friend, Hannah A. Warner, who is 
now acceptably in attendance at this meeting. 

Pennsville Quarterly Meeting proposes to this 
meeting the propriety of changing the place of 
holding that meeting to Chesterfield instead of 
Pennsville, which, being considered, is united 
with and the change directed to take place in the 
Second month, next. 


The committee having charge of our Boarding 
School propose that a new committee be appoint. 
ed to take charge of that concern, which, being 
united with * * * are appointed 
to unite with a like committee of women Friends, 
to consider of and propose to a future sitting the 
names of a suitable number of Friends to consti- 
tute a committee to have charge of the Boarding 
School. 

The Meeting for Sufferings, inform that a va. 
cancy has occurred in the representative body by 
the death of Samuel Hollingsworth. The repre- 
sentatives arc desired to confer on the subject, 
and if way opens, propose to a future sitting the 
name of a Friend to fill the vacancy, and if in 
their judgmenta few other Friends can be brought 
in profitably, they may offer a few names for that 
appointment. 

Stillwater Quarter informs that M. P. S., in- 
tends appealing from the judgment of that to this 
meeting for her right of membership, she being 
present. * * * * are appointed 
to unite with a like committee of women Friends, 
in examining the minutes and proceedings in her 
case, and hear the allegations of the appellant 
and the respondents thereto, and report thereon 


~|to a future sitting. 


* * * * 


are appointed to exam- 
ine the Treasurer’s account, report the state there- 
of, what sum, if any, may be necessary to raise 
the present year for the use of this meeting, and 
the name of a Friend for treasurer, to a future 
sitting. 

The representatives are desired to confer to- 
gether, and if way opens, propose to next sitting 
the name of a Friend to serve this meeting as clerk 
the present year, and one to assist him; also the 
names of two Friends to serve as messengers to 
women’s meeting. 

Then adjourned to 11 o’clock to morrow. 


Third day of the week and 4th of the month— 
the meeting gathered near the time adjourned 
to. 


Nathan P. Hall, on bebalf of the representa- 
tives, reported that they had conferred together, 
and were united in offering the name of George 
Gilbert for clerk, and Robert H. Smith for as- 
sistant, who being united with, were appointed to 
those services the present year. 

He also reported that they were united in offer- 
ing the names of Elisha Hollingsworth and Jo- 
seph Wilson for messengers to women’s meeting, 
which being satisfactory, they were appointed to 
that service. 

He further reported that they were united in 
offering the names of Jacob Branson, Mifflin Cad- 
walader, William P. Bedell and James W. Me- 
Grew, to be appointed members of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, which being united with, they 
were accordingly appointed members of that meet- 
ing, and the clerk is directed to furnish that 
meeting with a copy of this minute. 

The Queries have all been read with answers 
‘hereto from the Quarterly Meetings, the fullow- 
ing being a summary thereof: 

Ist. All our meetings for worship and disc’ pline 
have been attended, and generally by the greater 
part of our members, though « remissness is no- 
ticed on the part of some. In some of which 
cases care is reported to have been taken. Un- 
becoming behavior therein mostly avoided, except 
some instances of drowsiness; the hour of meet- 
ing nearly observed. ; 

2nd We believe most Friends maintain love 
towards each other in a good degree as becomes 
our christian profession ; tale-bearing and detrac- 
tion are gencrally discouraged; when differences 



















THE FRIEND. 
NN ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 
arise endeavors have mostly been used to end/School, produced the following report which was|the past year, yet they are nearly all reported to 
them. satisfactory to the meeting, viz: have been receiving instruction at home. 

3rd. We believe most Friends endeavor by} ‘From the minutes of the acting committee, it} The guarded education of our youth, claiming 
example and precept, to educate their children|appears that the amount charged for board and|the consideration of this meeting, a concern was 
and those under their care in plainness of speech, tuition for session ending Third month 19th,|revived that Friends might feel an increased in- 
deportment and apparel; to guard them against} 1864, for an average of 61 pupils, was $2,624 96) terest therein, and Quarterly Meetings are desired 
reading pernicious books and from the corrupt|* * * — = * * */to send explicit accounts to this meeting as here- 
conversation of the world, and encouragement is tofore ; and that Friends endeavor to have schools 























given to the reading of the holy scriptures. Whole receipts, $3,483 72|established in meetings, where no schools have 
4th. As far as appears, Friends are clear of|* * . 7 * * * been latterly taught, and that they as much as 
importing, vending, distilling, and nearly clear of Whole expenditure, $3,124 04/may be, withdraw from district schools. 
the unnecessary use of spirituous liquors ; clear of , ———|_ The committee to settle with the treasurer, pro- 
frequenting taverns, but not quite clear of attend- Balance in favor of school, $359 68|\duced a report, which was satisfactory, and the 
ing places of diversion; moderation and tempe-} Amount charged for board and tuition for ses-| Friend therein named is continued treasurer : 
rance are in a good degree observed. sion, ending Ninth month 9th, 1864, for an av-|* * ° ? Rn AF * * * 
5th. With a small exception, in one report, the |erage of about twelve pupils, $450 77| Jehu Fawcett and Samuel Street are appointed 
necessities of the poor, and the circumstances of |* * oe * * * *| to have five hundred copies of the minutes of this 
those requiring aid, have been inspected and re- meeting printed, divide them amongst the Quar- 
lieved, they are advised and assisted in such em- Whole receipts, $1,630 31) ters, and call on the treasurer for the amount of 
ployments a3 they are capable of, and some care|* . * * Sei * expense. 
js taken to promote the school education of their Whole expenditure, $1,667 88} The meeting having now brought its business 
children. coatings to a close, with feelings of thankfulness in the 
6th. Friends maintain a faithful testimony} Leaving a deficiency for session of 37 57| belief that it has been through the uniting influ- 


against a hireling ministry, oaths, military servi-| ,1anee in favor of school for the vear, $322 11/enee of the Head of the Church, that we have 
ces, clandestine trades, prize goods and lotteries, | » * * * * x. x *x  ~y|been enabled to transact the business that has 
though a few of our members, in some places, Shen cimenlton th cnection into tea tee te before us, in harmony and brotherly love, 
have attended meeting where a hireling ministry| \vaition of the school, report that its present the meeting concludes, to meet at the usual time 





is supported, and all the reports acknowledge that}; aubtedness is $1,333 59 aud place next year, if so permitted. 
a few of their members have given some encour-|:,0¢ there are debts owing te pri aoa ’ 
agement to military services. believed to be collectable. $772 Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 
. 2 poi = nid elieved to be collectable, $772 15 
ith. Friends are generally careful to live within| Q.34 on hand 144 00 916 15 
the bounds of their circumstances, and to avoid ’ AID FOR THE FREEDMEN, 


involving themselves in business beyond their We intended to give some account of the meet- 


ability to manage ; generally just in their dealings Leaving an indebtedness of - S417 44 ing held in Arch street meeting-house, pursuant 
pes 7 ; : 5 That the live stock and provisions on hand are}, ‘4 : blished aon 

and punctual in complying with their engage- sithientindl ot $549 68 : 7 — * ishe oe ae 
i S . i a ~|t ‘ree t ai ‘ . 

ments in most cases ; where reasonable grounds for Produce of farm, 450 00|t e Fr ; —_ a We avai Seve ves of the fol 

fear in these respects have existed, care has been . Saad urnished by a member of the Executive 

extended. . ' Maki . Joard. 

8th. Friends bear a testimony against slavery. erie $999 68) 


. . ; ‘Pursuant to notice, a large and interesting 
The people of color under our care are suitably| . On account of the increase in the prices of ar- meeting was held on the evening of the 2d inst., 
provided for and instructed in useful learning. ticles of consumption, it is proposed to charge for}in the western room of the Arch street meeting- 

9th. A good degree of care is taken to deal board and tuition the sum of fifty dollars per) house, of Friends interested in the cause of the 
with offenders seasonably and impartially, and to scholar for the winter session, being an advance} Freedmen. Many were present from the country, 


endeavor to evince to those who will not be re-|°f $7 50 on the price heretofore adopted. some from their deep interest in the cause coming 
claimed, the spirit of meekness and love, before Asa GaRrETsoN, Clerk. {many miles. After a few remarks from the presi- 
judgment is placed upon them. * * x| . Tenth month 5th, 1864. dent of the Executive Board of the Freedmen’s 


Samuel Hollingsworth, an elder and member| The committee appointed at a former sitting to 
of Middleton Monthly and Particular Meeting,| bring forward names to constitute a committee to 
departed this life on the 18th of Fifth month/take charge of our boarding school, have offered 


Association, who stated that the object of the 
meeting was to enlist the aid of Friends in filling 
their depleted treasury, the reports of the Trea- 





last, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. the following names, viz: surer, of the Clothing Committee, and of a special 
Gulielma Patterson, an elder and member of|* * * * ous * * +| committee appointed to visit and inspect the dif- 
Somerset Monthly Meeting, departed this life on} Which being satisfactory to the meeting they|ferent fields of labour, were read. These gave 
the 26th of Seventh month last, in the sixty-| were appointed to the service. rise to much interesting remark, and while the 
second year of her age. The committee on the appeal, produced the |!abours of the Board were approved, Friends were 
Mary Elyson, an elder and member of Upper|following report, which was adopted : encouraged to sustain its effurts by furnishing the 
Springfield Monthly and Springfield Particular|* - rs ee ” - ° +) Decessary means. F . s 
Meeting, departed this life the 27th of Ninth| Then adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow. “The demand _for assistance, it seems certain, 
month, 1863, in the fifty-fifth year of her age. . ‘ ‘ ; will not be less this winter than duriog the pre- 
Pennsville Quarterly Meeting informs that Coal Fifth-doy morning—Friends again met. vious one, and in order to provide timely for the 


Creek Monthly Meeting is without a correspon-| The representatives from Pennsville Quarter|severe cold, clothing material should be procured 
dent, the representatives from that quarter, are| propose the name of Evan Smith as correspondent} at once, and sewing societies organize promptly. 
desired to confer together, and offer to a future|for Coal Creek Monthly Meeting—address Coal} As the Board, through their sub-committees have 
sitting the name of a Friend for that appointment. Creek, Keokuk County, Iowa, which is satisfac-| already abundant employment to occupy a great 


Then adjourned to 3 o’clock to-morrow after-| tory, and he is appointed to the service. part of their leisure from business, cannot every 
noon. The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings have| reader of this at once cast about him for a plan to 
: been read and its proceedings approved. assist in raising an awount not less than was ob- 

Fourth-day afternoon—Friends met as agreed) The reports from the Quarterly Meetings, onjtained last year? Let his efforts be inspirited by 
. Spon. primary schools, were read, from which it appears| the thought that he may be instrumental in saving 


A proposition was made to appoint a committec|there are attached to this meeting 982 children | life or averting great suffering. 
to visit our subordinate meetings, to give such/of suitable age to attend schools; 22 schools re-| ‘ There can scarcely be a shadow of doubt, from 
counsel and assistance as in the wisdom of Truth | ported under the care of meetings and one family|the information received by the Board, that but 
they may think best, which claiming the solid|school, at an average of a little more than three| for the clothing forwarded last year from this city, 
consideration of the meeting, was united with,|months each ; 373 children have attended Friends’ | many human beings would have perished who are 
ad = * * * are appointed to that}schools exclusively ; 277 children have attended|now in comfortable circumstances, supporting 
service in conjunction with a like committee of| district schools exclusively ; 53 children have at-|themselves, and grateful for the help which 
Women Friends, who are to report thereof to this |tended Friends’ and other subscription schools ;| reached them in their time of need. If we should 
meeting next year. 170 children have attended district and other| hear of a man or woman freezing to death on our 

The committee having charge of our Boarding| schools; 86 children have not been going to school|own doorsteps, it would excite in us a feeling of 


THE FRIEND. 


‘ 


horror, and how much would we have done to 
prevent such a shocking calamity. It in no wise 
diminishes the terribleness of such a circumstance 
that it has taken place a thousand miles from us, 
and the necessity for our assistance none the less 
important. Let every one, then, first give what 
he feels he can justly spare, and afterwards use 
his efforts with his neighbours to enlist their sym- 
pathies. Very much good may be done in each 
particular meeting by two or three active young 
men resolving to do what they can in their 
neighbourhood.” 


week there were 10,362 patients in the military hospitals 

in and around this city. , 
Immigration.—The arrivals at New York last week 

numbered 6675, which makes the number since Ist mo. 


portion of 1863. 

The Public Debt.—The official statement of the public) 
debt for the Tenth month, shows the amount to have} 
then reached $2,017,009,515, or an increase since the 
last monthly statement, of more than $61,000,000. The 
debt bearing interest in coin is about $961,000,000, and| 
that bearing interest in lawful money, $584,000,000. 
The amount of fractional currency outstanding was 
$20,720,000. | 

Piratical Cruizers.—Numerous vessels have been cap-| 
;tured and destroyed within a short time by rebel priva- 


attempt was made by a company of desperadoes, to sur- 
prise the water battery at Castine, Maine. In view of 
this state of affairs, General Butler has been assigned to 
'a@ command in New York, and a considerable force 


Ist, 165,269, against 134,815 landed during the same| placed at his disposal. 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst. Mew York.—American gold fluctuated 
between 245a 250, closing at the latter figure. U.S. sixes 
1881, 107; ditto 5-20, coupons off, 1003; ditto 5 per 
cents, 94}. Specie in the New York banks, $21,740,327; 
circulation, $3,550,463 ; deposits, $153,920,403. Super- 
fine State flour, $9.35 a $9.70. Shipping Ohio, $11 a 
$11.10. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $10.80 a $11.10, 
Chicago spring wheat, $2.15 a $2.25; amber, western 
$2.40. Oats, 90a 91 cts. Western mixed corn, $1.68. 
Wool, from 80 cts. to $1.05 for fine qualities; washed 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. iteers or confederate war vessels which have escaped 

Fortign.—News from Europe to Tenth month 26th, | from Wilmington, N.C. It was believed that recently} 
Numerous additional failures in England are reported, |there were no fewer than four of these offour coast. The! 
but the 7imes asserts that the existing pressure, however | Florida, which has been a great scourge to commerce, | 
trying it may be, involves, with few exceptions, no @an- | Was captured. in the bay of San Salvador, Brazil, on the| 
ger to any but speculative establishments, or such as|7th ult., by the U. S. steamer Wachusett. 
have traded on a credit to which they were never justly | ftssourt.—The latest dispatches state that the chief 
entitled. There appeared to be some indications of re- | part of the Federal forces sent in pursuit of Price had) 
turning confidence. Consols 89}. The confederate loan |returned, and were engaged in clearing the upper coun-| 
sold at 64.66. The sales of cotton had been large, at|tty of guerillas, who were numerous on both sides of} 
higher rates. Breadstuffs unchanged. Lord Stanley,|the Missouri. The forces of Gen. Blunt came up with 
in addressing his constituents at Lynn, adverted to|the retreating rebels at Neosho, Mo,, on the 28th ult., 
American affairs. He advocated continued non-inter-|and defeated them with the loss of about 200 men.| 
vention. He thought that the North might succeed in| Price was supposed to have still about 20,000 men, in- 
overrunning the whole confederate territory, but their|cluding many thousands of unarmed conscripts. 
political difficulties would only then begin. Astothe| Zhe South-west—The railroad and telegraph from 
effect of the war in England, he doubted if she had on | Louisville to Atlanta are reported in good order. Since} 
the whole been a serious loser by it. She bad indeed the retreat of Gen. Hood into Alabama, the movements of 
‘undergone the ordeal of a cotton famine, but new mar- tbe contending forces have been involved in a good deal) 
kets had been opened up, and India had gained largely. |of uncertainty. It appears, however, that Gen. Hood 
Complaints are made of great difficulty in manning the |turned his course to the northwestward, in the direc- 
English navy, and among other causes the attraction of | tion of Tennessee, apparently with the intention of ip- 
the American naval service to seamen is cited. The|Vading that State. Gen. Sherman, with a part of his 
Bazaar at Liverpool in aid of southern prisoners of war |army, is believed to have returned to Atlanta, having) 
continued to meet with great success. The Emperor |sent some of his forces to Gen. Thomas, who was charg- 
and Empress of Russia were on a visit to the south of|ed with the duty of checking Hood’s advance into Ten- 
France. It was expected they would have an interview |nessee. The rebels have established batteries on the 
with Louis Napoleon before their departure from France. | Tennessee river, and have captured one or more of the 
The raising of the rate of discount to 8 per cent. by the | United States gunboats. At Johnsonville, Tennessee, 
Bank of France, has produced an unfavorable effect in}eight governmant transports were burned to prevent! 
the manufacturing districts. The grain and flour mar-|them from falling into the hands of the rebels. There! 
kets are also depressed thereby. Letters from Brazil |is evidently a strong rebel force in or near the south-| 
confirm the reported magnitude of the recent failures in ; western border of Tennessee, both north and south - 
that country. The names of several insolvent firms are|the river. A Nashville dispatch, of the 5th, says, that 
given, with an aggregate of liabilities of eleven millions | on the 3d inst., a body of rebel troops attempted to cross 
of pounds sterling. There had been a great storm in |the Tennessee river near the mouth of the Blue Water, | 
the Frith of Forth, by which a number of vessels were | but they were repulsed’ by the United States forces with | 
driven ashore, and some lives lost. The Schleswig [ol- | considerable loss. 
steinische Zeitung states that the Federal Diet has decided| New Orleans—New Orleans letters mention that a} 
that a very considerable portion of the expense incur-j|naval expedition had gone up an inlet near Mobile, and} 
red for the Federal army of execution and the civil ad-|secured considerable grain, cattle, &c. A large rebel 
ministration of Holstein shall be defrayed from the reve- {force is reported at Clinton, La., under Wirt Adams. 
nue of the duchy. The Lubeeker Zeitung says: The mo-|Gen. Hurlbut has ordered the raising of two coloured | 
tion to annex Lauenburg to Prussia has been carried in |regiments for the defence of the city, to serve for one 
the Santag of the duchy. The semi-oflicial Nord Deutsche |year. All the gambling houses in New Urleans have 
Zeitung says: “ Prussia is not in a position to comply | been closed under the penalty of confiscation and fine. 
with the resolutions passed by the Lauenburg Diet for| North Carolina.—The rebel ram Albemarle was blown 

| 
{ 





annexation to Prussia, without further negotiations, |up on the 27th ult., at her archorage in the Roanoke; 
since Austria, in virtue of treaties, is, in fact, co-posses-|river. The destruction of this formidable vessel was 
sor, and has through the alliance acquired moral rights jeffected by a party of eighteen men ina launch com- 
which the Cabinet of Berlin will conscientionsly respect. |manded by Lieut. Cushing. The Lieut. and one of his 
The inhabitants of the Duchy of Lauenburg may rest |crew escaped, all the rest were captured by the rebels. 
assured that Prussia, fully appreciating their frank and |A rebel dispatch states that Plymouth, N. C., had been 
honorable advances, will neglect nothing to meet the|surrendered to the Federal gunboats after a severe 
wishes of the population, and produce a satisfactory |struggle. The yellow fever, which has prevailed for 
state of affairs.” Z'vo days later.—The political news is|some weeks past in the eastern part of the State, bad 
unimportant. The Liverpool cotton market active and |greatly abated. Reliable reports from Raleigh represent 
prices higher. Fair Orleans 35d. Middling uplands, | that the interior of the State as well as Georgia, is filled| 
314d. with deserters from the rebel army. These men are said | 
Unirep States.— Virginia.—On the night of the 31st|to be mostly armed and organized, and determined to| 
ult., the rebels penetrated the Federal lines near Peters- resist all attempts to force them again iftto the ranks. 
burg, between the pickets of the Second and Fifth Corps, | The blockading squadron off Wilmington has captured 
capturing all the pickets, 387 in number. They then|four blockade runners, and destroyed seven others with- 
sent forward a heavy force to charge the line of breast-]in the last month. 
works, but being repulsed, retreated without gainingany! Rebel Raids from Canadd.—The United States Secre- 
further advantage. In general the situation of affairs|tary of State, on the 2d inst., informed the Mayor of 
appears to be unchanged with Grant’s army. The men| Buffalo that “ This Department has received information 
are building log houses to protect themselves from the|from the British Provinces to the effect that there is a 
weather. General Sheridan's army is said to be posted |conspiracy on foot to set fire to the principal cities in 
at or near Strasburg. That of General Early was reor-|the northern States on the day of the Presidential elec- 
ganizing at New Market. It has been reinforced byjtion.” At various places along the northern frontier 
large numbers of conscripts. serious grounds of trouble have appeared. In some 
Presidential Election.—The election for Presidential | places large collections of suspicious individuais have 
Electors, on the 8th inst., resulted in favor of Abraham |appeared, giving rise to nmch alarm, and preparations 
Lincoln, by a large majority. to guard against the threatened mischief. The rebels, 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 300, including 47|it is said, have purchased the steamer Georgiana, 
deaths and interments of soldiers. There were 15 deaths | at Toronto, and were fittiug ber up, it was believed, for 
of croup, and 37 of consumption. At the close of last! piratical excursions upon the Lake. An unsuccessful 





{day the 12th inst., at half past 3 o’clock. 


California, 55 a 60 cts.; South American, 50 a 55.cts. 
Smyrna, 60 a 70 cts. Middlings cotton, $1.31 a $1.32. 
Porto Rico molasses, $1.10. Cuba sugar, 19 a 19} cts. ; 
hard refined, 28 a 28} cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine 
flour, $9.75 a $10.50 ; extra family, $11 a$12.50. Prime 
red wheat, $2.50 a $2.60; white, $2.70 a $2.88. Rye, 
$1.70 a $1.72. Yellow corn, $1.75. Oats, 88 cts. Cuba 
sugar, 214 a 22 cts. Clover seed, $12 a $12.50. Timo- 
thy, $5. Flaxseed, $3.30 a $3.35. The offerings of 
beef cattle reached 2800, prices ranged from $9 up to 
$16, a few extra selling at $16.50. -Of hogs, about 3000 
were sold at $15 a $18 the 100 lb. net. The sales of 
sheep reached 5000 hegd, at 7} a 8} cts. per lb. gross. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from E. Lee and T. E. Lee, Pa., $2 each, 
vol, 38; from J. Brantingham, O., $2, to No. 27, vol. 38, 
and for J. A. Cope, $2, vol. 38; from P. Grove, Vt., $2, 
vol, 37, and for B. Taber, M. D., $2, vol. 38; from G. M. 
Eddy, Mass., $2, vol. 38; from S. R. Kirk, Pa., per M. 
Lightfoot, $2, vol. 37; from W. Blackburn, Pa., $2, vol. 
38, and for N. M. Blackburn, $2, vol. 38; from Thos, ¥. 
French, O., $2, vol. 38. 


Received from a few Friends of Lincoln, Vt., $17, for 
the Freedmen of the South; also from West Brown- 
ville, Pa., $11, for the same object. 


A meeting of the Women’s Aid Association will be held 
at the corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, on Seventh- 


A full at- 
tendance is requested, to organize for winter duties. 


Tue Mora: ALMANAC, for the year 1865, is now ready 
and for sale at “ Friends’ Book Store,” No. 304 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Aw Assistant Tracuer is wanted for the First Ds- 
PARTMENT on the Boys side. 

Application may be made at the office of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch strect. . 

NOTICE. 

The Clothing Committee of Friends’ Association for 
the relief of Coloured Freedmen, are now prepared to 
furnish cut out clothing, to be made up gratuitously, ’ 
for the freed people in the South. Applications for the 
same should be addressed to John W. Cadbury, No. 501 
Cherry street, up stairs. 

J. Wistar Evans, Chairman. 

Philada. Eleventh mo. Ist, 1864. 


WANTED. 


A young Female Friend, to‘assist the Matron at the 
Orphan House, at Hampton, Va., and to make herself 
generally aseful in that Institution. 

Application may be made to Saran W. Cops, 1312 
Filbert street, or to ANN Jess, 111 North Fifth street, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuva H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Carters Ex.is, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


—_—_—_____ 


Disp, on the 17th of Ninth month last, Etten Brom 
FIELD, in the 92d year of her age, a member of Exeter 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

——, on the 30th of Ninth month last, Margaret 
Penrose, in the 86th year of her age, a member of Exe- 
ter Monthly and Maidencreek Particular Meeting. 





